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Marshall's first son. The earliest stories told this child of the frontierl must have been those of daring and sacrifice and the prevailing that comes of them.
Almost from the home-made cradle John Marshall was taught the idea of American solidarity. Braddock's defeat, the most dramatic military event before the Revolution,2 was, as we have seen, the theme of fireside talk; and from this grew, in time, the conviction that Americans, if united,3 could not only protect their homes from the savages and the French, but defeat, if need be, the British themselves.4 So thought the Marshalls, father and mother; and so they taught their children, as subsequent events show.
It was a remarkable parentage that produced this child who in manhood was to become the master-builder of American Nationality. Curiously enough, it was exactly the same mingling of human elements that gave to the country that great apostle of the rights of man, Thomas Jefferson. Indeed, Jefferson's mother and Marshall's grandmother were first cousins. The mother of Thomas Jefferson was Jane
1  Simon Kenton, the Indian fighter, was born in the same county in the same year as John Marshall.  (M'Clung: Sketches of Western Adventure, 93.)
2  Neither the siege of Louisburg nor the capture of Quebec took such hold on the public imagination as the British disaster on the Monongahela.   Also, the colonists felt, though unjustly, that they were entitled to as much credit for the two former events as the British.
3  The idea of unity had already germinated.   The year before, Franklin offered his plan of concerted colonial action to the Albany Conference.  (Writings: Smyth, i, 387.)
4  Wood, 38-42.